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Americans  use  more  soap  than  any  other  people  on  earth.     That' s  a  fact 
to  be  proud  of.     Unfortunately,  re  also  waste  more  soap  than  any  people  on 
earth.     And  that's  serious  in  wartime.     T7ar  in  the  Pacific  has  already  cut 
off  about  one  bill  ion  200  million  pounds  of  fat  this  country  has  been  import- 
ing each  year,  mostly  for  soap-making. 

That  cake  of  toilet  soap  you  used  this  morning  may  contain  coconut  oil 
from  the  Philippines,  or  babassu  oil  from  Brazil.     Its  fragrance  may  cone 
from  oil  of  lavender  from  England  or  France,  or  from  some  sweet-scented  oil 
from  India.     But  nor  that  the  war  is  on,   ships  no  longer  have  room  to  carry 
fats  and  perfume-oils  for  soap.     And  Americans  need  to  learn  how  to  conserve 
soap. 

The  first  step  in  saving  soap  is  buying  it  wisely.     5uy  the  kind  of  soap 
that  suits  the  job  you  rant  it  to  do.     Ho  one  soap  is  ideal  for  every  clean- 
ing job.     It1  s  wasteful  to  use  a  fine  mild  soap  for  heavy  laundering  when  a 
cheaper  soap  will  actually  do  a  better  job.     And  it' s  wasteful  to  use  strong 
cheap  soap  on  fine  fabrics.     (Fabrics  need  conserving,  too,  these  days.)  For 
toilet  and  fine  laundering — that  is,  for  bathing,   shaving  and  shampoo,  and 
for  washing  silk,  or  wool,  or  other  delicate  fabrics — you  rant  a  mild  neutral 
soap.     The  word  "neutral"  means  that  the  soap  contains  little  if  any  free 
alkali  or  free  fatty  acid  to  irritate  the  skin,  or  rot  fibers  in  cloth,  or 
turn  white  goods  yellow. 

You  can  buy  mild  neutral  soap  very  inexpensively — in  fret,  at  all  price 


levels  and  in  most  brands.     In  general,  the  price  of  soap  is  no  guarantee 
that  it  is  mild  and  neutral.     The  price  nay  be  high  because  of  the  perfume 
in  the  soap,  or  the  fancy  package,  or  the  novelty  shape. 

By  the  way,  the  fact  that  soap  will  float  is  no  guarantee  of  its  quality 
either.     Soap  floats  because  air  has  been  whipped  into  it.     The  air  makes  it 
light  and  bouyant.     Actually,  the  more  hard-milled  a  soap,  the  longer  it  will 
last.     A  soft  light  soap  dissolves  faster  in  water. 

iTow  the  soap  for  heavy  work — for  laundry  and  ordinary  dish-washing — the 
soap  to  clean  soiled  everyday  heavy  fabrics  or  "cut  grease"  in  dish  water  is 
plain  good  laundry  soap,   either  yellow  or  white.     Yellow  laundry  soap  often 
contains  rosin  blended  with  fatty  acid.     This  makes  the  soap  dissovle  in  water 
more  easily,   softens  it  somewhat  and  makes  for  easy  suds.     Department  of  Agri- 
culture chemists  found  that  soap  containing  rosin  were  more  active  as  germi- 
cides than  soap  without  rosin. 

Soaps  sometimes  contain  naphtha  or  kerosene  to  help  dissolve  greasy  dirt. 
This  may  help  in  cold  or  lukewarm  water,  but  much  of  the  time  the  hot  water 
evaporates  the  naphtha  before  it  has  a  chance  to  help  in  cleaning.  Still 
another  kind  of  soap  is  sold  for  use  in  hard  water.     "Hard-water  soap"  con- 
tains some  water- softening  chemical — washing  soda  perhaps,  or  trisodium  phos- 
phate, or  sodium  borate.     But  if  you  must  wash  in  hard  water,  you'll  generally 
save  by  softening  the  water  yourself  and  then  using  plain  soap. 

Soap  chips,  flakes  and  powders  are  very  popular  nowadays  because  they're 
so  convenient  and  make  such  a  quick  suds.     But  they  are  a  more  expensive  form 
of  soap  thaja  cake  form.     Chips,  flakes  and  powders  are  considerably  cheaper 
if  you  buy  them  in  quantity  and  avoid  paying  so  much  for  packaging. 

Now  from  tips  on  buying  soap  economically,  let' s  consider  ways  to  save  in 
using  soap. 
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One  great  soap-srver  is  soft  water.     You're  lucky  if  the  water  you  use 
happens  to  he  soft.     There  are  a  number  of  different  ways  to  soften  v/ater, 
but  almost  any  successful  method  is  worthwhile  in  the  soap,  and  labor,  and 
time  saved  as  well  as  in  the  better  results  in  clothes  washed.     And  it1 s 
cheaper  to  soften  the  water  yourself,  remember,  than  to  pay  for  soap  contain- 
ing water-softeners. 

Tlie  second  tip  on  saving  soap  is:     Take  the  wrapper  off  the  cake  and  let 
it  dry  and  harden  before  you  use  it.     Hard  soap  lasts  longer  than  soft  moist 
soap. 

How  for  tip  Ho.  3:     Don1  t  let  soap  stand  in  water.     Ilany  people  waste 
soap  by  letting  it  soak,     keep  a  cake  in  water  only  long  enough  to  get  the  suds 
you  want.     Then  take  it  out.     And  keep  the  soap- dish  dry.     7ater  standing  in  a 
soap-dish  wastes  soap  by  keeping  it  soft  and  moist. 

Probably  tons  of  soap  go  to  waste  every  year  in  the  scraps  people  throw 
a,-,ay.     Save  all  soap  scraps.     You  can  use  them  in  different  ways.     Scraps  of 
fine  toilet  soap  you  can  melt  up  with  water  for  shampoo.     Other  scraps  you  can 
use  in  one  of  those  familiar  metal  "soap-savers"  designed  to  make  suds  for  dish- 
washing.    Or,  you  can  dry  the  scraps  and  then  shave  them  with  a  knife,   or  run 
then  through  your  food-chopper  to  make  chips. 

Still  another  way  to  save  soap  is  not  to  use  too  much  in  the  wash-tub  or 

washing-machine.     It's  so  easy  to  pour  too  many  chips  or  flakes  in.     Too  thick 

a  suds  in  the  washing  machine  actually  cuts  down  its  washing  efficiency.  You 
need  only  enough  soap  to  make  a  suds  that  will  stand  up  for  one  minute.  By 
the  way,  many  a  woman  wastes  a  lot  of  soap  b-  using  a  whole  bowlful  of  thick 
suds  every  night  to  wash  one  pair  of  stockings. 

Tell,   there  are  a  few  tips  on  saving  soap.     You'll  find  more  in  a  free 
bulletin  on  laundering  published  by  the  U.   S.   Department  of  Agriculture,  This 
is  Farmers'   Bulletin  Kb.  1497,  called  "Methods  and  Equipment  for  Home  Laundering!1 
A  postcard  addressed  to  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
will  bring  it  to  you  as  long  as  the  free  supply  lasts. 


